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regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications regarding articles the 
should addressed Carl Weber. Unsolicited manuscripts should 
accompanied postage stamps and addressed envelopes. gen- 
eral, this QUARTERLY Maine and Maine history, 
and these books and authors from outside Maine who are well 
represented special collections the Colby College Library who 
have exerted influence Maine life letters. 
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DISSECTION TOYNBEE 
Paut FULLAM 


American folklore, the Mississippi riverman de- 

scribed half-horse, tipped with snap- 
ping turtle.” When Kenneth Roberts takes the defense 
his native Maine, adversary equally awesome 
proportions. Don’t Say That About Maine (the latest pub- 
lication the Colby College Press, 1951), Mr. Roberts 
takes issue with certain allusions Maine which are 
found Arnold Toynbee’s Study History. the meas- 
ure Mr. Roberts’s wrath indicative, Mr. Toynbee’s 
judgments amount downright calumny. Toynbee’s ref- 
erences are made the course developing his 
optimum challenge” thesis, which Mr. Roberts summa- 
rizes fairly thus: 


understood the professor—and did—he was arguing that big 
business, big men, important movements are restricted areas that 
are chilly and rugged, but not too chilly nor too rugged. These areas, 
make things easier for those who depend Professor Toynbee 
set them straight civilization through the ages, the professor slangi- 
calls areas “optimum challenge”— meaning that the intellects, 
energies, and business capacities those permanently residing with- 
those areas are needled the climate that they work while oth- 
ers sleep. 


Mr. Roberts meticulous craftsman, with the highest 
research standards; strives, quote him, tell the 
truth Tolstoi saw War and Furthermore, 
not man take advantage opponent, but there 
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are indications the text that has allowed his wrath 
“jaundice” his vision, use his own word. For example, 
when writes: “‘so got the book” (italics mine), not 
admitting that was quoting from the Somervall abridg- 
ment and not from the original? such had not been the 
case, would have accused Toynbee ignorance the 
existence Vermont, when the original work bears the 
following specific footnote: “Vermont, which falls into the 
same group New Hampshire sociologically, off- 
shoot New York State and therefore not strictly part 
New England origin” (Vol. II, 294)? 

Fortunately, the references Maine the full text are 
brief, and the Somervall abridgment follows them closely. 
The flesh Toynbee’s thesis, applied Maine, sug- 
gested these passages: has always been unim- 
portant, and survives to-day kind museum piece 

“these children hard country now eke out 
scanty livelihood serving ‘guides’ for pleasure-seek- 
ers, who come from the North American cities spend 
their holidays this Arcadian When Mr. Roberts, 
whetting his dissecting knife the solid stone Maine 
history, finishes his carries his docu- 
mentation down the present—there little but the bare 
bones left Toynbee’s application the thesis Maine. 

While may argued whether Mr. Roberts has wholly 
discredited Mr. Toynbee’s “optimum thesis, 
there denying that has conclusively proved that 
Toynbee was serious error setting the boundary limit 
“optimum challenge” the Massachusetts line. Per- 
haps the vigor Mr. Roberts’s attack the most conclu- 
sive evidence this score. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER 
HENRY JAMES 


HERBERT MICHAELS 


the Henry James Collection presented the Colby 

College Library Mr. Bacon Collamore, there 
autograph letter from the novelist which has appar- 
ently not yet been published. This letter was written 
James Miss Marion Terry, the actress who played the 
female lead his play Guy produced St. 
James’s Theatre, London, January 1895. 

Although the letter undated, gives internal evi- 
dence having been written during the period re- 
hearsal, which began early December, 1894. George Al- 
exander, the London matinee idol who was the play’s man- 
ager well its hero, first read the play the cast 
Friday, December 1894. Since James speaks rehear- 
sal couple nights ago,” the letter could not have been 
written Saturday the eighth, but must have been com- 
posed either December 15, 22, 29. The tone the 
letter makes December the most likely date. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall S.W. 
Dear Miss Terry, Saturday noon 
don’t want worry you—on the contrary; this only mere 
word the chance didn’t say couple nights ago distinctly 
enough that your business the end Act I—your going and lean- 
ing your face against the pillar the porch—couldn’t possibly 
improved. Please believe from that perfectly beautiful and 
right —like, indeed, your whole performance, which will you great 
honour. Rest quiet, this weary day, least about that. 
Yours most truly, 
HENRY JAMES. 


Miss Terry played the Mrs. Peverel, young wid- 
secretly love with Guy Domville, who has an- 
nounced his intention enter monastery. The stage 
business which James refers occurs when Mrs. Peverel 
learns that her beloved Guy will not take religious vows 
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after all, and will therefore free consider marrying 
her. But she stunned the subsequent discovery that 
leaving for arranged marriage with distant rela- 
tive, and she wistfully watches him depart. 

There ironic note James’s prediction that Miss 
Terry’s performance would her “great honour,” for, al- 
though she was universally lauded for her performance, 
the play received reception that was nearly tragic. The 
first night’s condemnation was due partly, seems, cer- 
tain weaknesses the drama; but there also possibili- 
that the play was the victim organized hoodlumism 
whose origin and causes have never been explained. 

James was uneasy the opening night that could 
not bear attend the performance his own work; in- 
stead went the Haymarket Theatre see Oscar 
Wilde’s Ideal Husband. The first act James’s play, 
meanwhile, was receiving warm approval, but the second 
act nearly collapsed chaos derision from the audi- 
The reason for their jeers clear. Persuaded that 
must abandon his priestly intentions and marry, be- 
cause the last male his ancient line, Guy Domville 
undergoes sudden change character. the end the 
first act saint; the beginning the second act, 
after the lapse only three months, has become fop- 
pish pseudo-sophisticate. This bewildering and unbeliev- 
able transformation shook the mood the audience bad- 
ly. And when lady the cast appeared authentic 
but ridiculous-looking eighteenth-century costume, with 
hat topped shapeless mass velvet about half foot 
high, there were derisive howls from the audience. 

Henry James entered the theatre the play was its 
closing moments. What happened next well described 
United Press dispatch printed the New York Times 


Leon Edel, ed., The Complete Plays Henry James, Phila- 
delphia and New York, 1949, page 
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(January 1895; 5:2) the day after the opening the 
play: 

response calls, Mr. Alexander led Mr. James the footlights. 
They were received with tumultuous hooting, groaning, and hissing, 
which quite drowned the slight applause. They faced the din for two 


three minutes—Mr. James gazing with scornful coolness the 
turbulent throng. 


There least possibility that some this turmoil 
was not spontaneous. Some observers believed that or- 
ganized and coached band ruffians was sent the the- 
atre expressly ruin the opening night, for what reasons, 
nobody knows. person identified only 
ent wrote member the staff the New York 
Daily Tribune: 

There were some twenty men more the gallery and many 
the upper boxes—the veriest roughs. Each set had leader 
whose signal they began hoot, etc. watched them the whole eve- 


ning and even before the evening was over was clear that the row 
was prearranged, and organized, and with considerable skill.2 


Reviewers, for the most part, commended the play. The 
distinguished London critic William Archer was quoted 
the New York Times (January 27, 1895; 14: fol- 
lows: first act masterly and exquisite piece 
emotional comedy, and the whole play exceedingly curi- 
ous and Clement Scott said the 
London News (January 12, 1895; 35:2): “For own part, 
could and see the play again and again, for the sake 
the beauty the subject, the depth and originality 
the treatment it, the delicacy and grace the dialogue 
and the charming acting.” George Bernard Shaw, though 
critical the second act, thought the play had “rare charm 

Tribune, January 29, 1895 (21:1). Compare this report, however, 
with the opinion critic William Archer, indirectly quoted the 
New York Times January 27, 1895 (14:4): “No particular reason 
has been found for the brutality the mob, except few hothead- 


persons who insist that was the result conspiracy injure 
Mr. James because American.” 
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speech” and was story fine sentiment and delicate 
manners, with entirely worthy and touching 

Despite these and other laudatory remarks, and despite 
the fact that the play ran successfully for five weeks, James 
never forgot the shock the first night. Discussing the ex- 
perience four days later letter his brother William, 
Henry described himself bruised, sickened, dis- 
gusted.” February 1895, wrote his brother 
again, expressing relief the prospect the ending 
the “troubled little life” his play, which had given him 
the “horridest” four weeks his existence. 

One thing, however, clear. James’s belief, expressed 
the Colby letter, that Miss Terry’s “whole performance” 
was beautiful and right” borne out the 
judgment the critics. the London Magazin: 
Clement Scott called Marion Terry “one the sweetest 
and most womanly actresses our and the Satur- 
day Review George Bernard Shaw pronounced her “alto- 
gether charming.” thought that “every movement, ev- 
ery tone, harmonized perfectly with the dainty grace and 
feeling her lines.” 


TALK WITH GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
WEBER 
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January issue the Atlantic Monthly carried 

its outside cover portrait George Bernard Shaw 
and its inside pages report Vincent Sheean the 
last visit had paid Shaw before his death Novem- 
ber 1950. This only one impressive series arti- 
cles which have been published all sorts magazines 
and newspapers since last November—articles indicative 
the deep impression which the dramatist had made 
his generation, nay, many generations; for was more 
than ninety-four years old when died, and his long ca- 


Saturday Review, LXXIX (January 12, 1895), 44. 
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reer had enabled him include far more than one genera- 
tion the army those who had been stirred his rest- 
less mind and entertained his Irish wit. 

his Atlantic article, Sheean confessed that, his asso- 
ciation with Shaw, had first found slight impedi- 
ment correct appreciation Shaw’s personality” 
the fact that the Irish playwright had, conversing with 
Sheean, annoying giving unnecessary informa- 
tion about his own work. once said me: wrote 
comedy some years ago called and was con- 
vulsed with internal fury. know now that was fool- 
ish and was but for some years every time 
gave information this sort only meant (to me) 
that regarded ignoramus” who had told 
what Shaw had written. 

read these words Vincent Sheean, was carried 
back memory the day when Shaw had given the 
same sort information,” regarding me, too, 
ignoramus whom was necessary explain that 
Major Barbara was play mine” and that The Apple 
Cart was (in 1929) “my latest play.” That date reminds 
that now nearly twenty-two years since met Shaw, 
but still retain vivid picture his appearance and 
clear recollection the things talked about. say 
here the same way that the man who pumped the bel- 
lows the organ talked about the music that “we” played 
—the organist and I.) Fortunately for purpose now, 
followed Boswell’s practice recording Johnson’s conver- 
sation: just soon had parted from Shaw made some 
detailed notes what had said. Vincent Sheean’s arti- 
cle sent the pigeon-hole desk where had kept 
these notes; they now lie before guide powers 
recollection write the present report. 

meeting with Shaw took place during the summer 
1929. was England, and having been invited 
garden-party Taplow-on-Thames, went there from 
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Oxford July and was surprised and delighted find 
George Bernard Shaw among the guests. the time 
arrival was surrounded veritable throng ad- 
mirers, listening his “rapt oration flowing free,” but 
one subsequent point during the afternoon, observed 
the playwright momentarily alone. Thereupon stepped 
him and spoke the pleasure with which had, for 
the past ten years, been reading his plays and prefaces with 
students Colby College. 

Upon learning that was teacher literature 
American college, Shaw once showed his awareness 
topic that was then receiving widespread attention 
American educational circles. Magazines and journals had 
been giving not little space discussions the injurious 
effects co-education, and number heated attacks had 
been written—by men—on the feminization American 
culture. 

understand,” Shaw remarked, musical but high, 
almost-soprano voice which surprised me, understand 
that many your people are present very much dis- 
turbed over co-education. must say that can see rea- 
son for being all alarmed.” 

“Well,” replied, there co-education the 
study literature—in the study your plays, for ex- 
ample—classes America are quite likely heavily 
overloaded with women, while the men off study po- 
litical science and economics. One the results this 
may that men come regard literature feminine 
affair. ‘Poetry sissy subject,’ say.” 

“Oh!” Here Shaw made slight pause, the idea 
were quite new him. “How strange! But course 
don’t know much about schools and universities. never 
could read textbooks. spent all time reading litera- 
ture.” 

mumbled something the effect that textbooks were 
indeed not the same thing literature. 
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“Do you know,” Shaw went on, continually get- 
ting appeals from some American college university 
teacher other, asking for permission let him ‘edit’ 
plays. Now permitted that, know perfectly well 
what would happen. People would open book supposed- 
and would find only half the page filled with 
what had written, and all the rest the space taken 
with remarks some wholly illiterate university person!” 

can still hear Shaw’s voice striking the word “wholly” 
the very top his musical scale and then running rap- 
idly down through two whole octaves, said 
ate university person,” ending with basso profundo that 
expressed the depth his disgust the very thought 
such person. was completely flattened, but Shaw seemed 
not notice, not care! Without pause went on: 

“Observe what has happened Shakespeare! When you 
name Shakespeare, you can see people shudder. don’t 
want the name Bernard Shaw affect people that way. 
That why have refused all requests for permission 
‘edit’ plays.” 

took deep breath. “Shakespeare many persons 
what Beethoven women generation. Beethoven 
was forced upon them from their earliest years, and now 
his music very horror them. No, don’t want get 
into the class with Shakespeare.” And his eyes twinkled 
the terrible thought. Then went on: 

“Of course, one trouble with Shakespeare that 
don’t understand him. His English too old. The Ger- 
mans are more fortunate this respect than are. Their 
translations Shakespeare are only century old. And 
other parts Europe, the natives are luckier still. Buda- 
pest they are acting Shakespeare every week perfectly 
modern translation.” 

“They must miss the Shakespearean poetry, though,” 
interposed. 

“Oh, yes,” Shaw replied, “they miss the rhetoric; but 
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they get the fun, the action, the dramatic situations, and 
some knowledge the characters. once had chauffeur” 
—Shaw pronounced was very fond 
the actor Forbes-Robertson. once went see him 
The Merchant Venice. was very curious learn what 
would get out it. So, when returned from the the- 
atre, asked him how had liked the play. said that 
thought the old Jew was great, but that 
tell what any the Italian characters were talking about! 
You see, the Euphuisms Salarino and Salanio were quite 
lost him.” 

noticed, Mr. Shaw,” said breaking paused 
his monologue Shakespeare, “that you said ‘chauf- 
America usually say that regard- 
here not good English?” 

“Oh,” said Shaw with chuckle, “we say where 
you say ‘gardge.’ But one speaks English well now-a- 
days, except telephone operators and wireless announcers.” 
was, course, referring radio broadcasters. 

take the six the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration’s Committee the Pronunciation Doubtful 
Words. Robert Bridges the chairman, and the others are 
Forbes-Robertson the actor, Professor Daniel Jones, Mr. 
Lloyd James, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, and myself. 
all speak ‘perfectly good English.’ That say, any 
one might made King Lord Chief Justice 
without being disqualified because our speech. And yet 
two talk alike. course, when say something 
differently, they say: ‘Oh, well, that your accent!’ You 
see, Irishman!” Again the twinkle his eyes. 
“Take, for example, the word cross. Charing Cross, King’s 
Cross, St. Paul’s Cross, New Cross, Waltham Cross: 
have lot them London. Now say cruss—short and 
crisp; but you can hear everything from that down 
lazy crawz.” 

Shaw was warming what was obviously favorite 
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lecture phonetics. “Our English vowels,” said, 
enough knock Frenchman over. Just say ‘hot, hit, hat,’ 
Frenchman and watch him jump! Well, back 
our Broadcasting Committee: was discussing with the 
other members how pronounce ‘f-r-a-c-a-s,’ and after 
had agreed call some one told us: ‘But 
America they call 

true,” said, “we do! Did you ever hear 
American company try handle the Cockney speech 
your Pygmalion?” 

“No,” Shaw replied. 

“Perhaps that fortunate!” said 

“Cockney speech rich and full,” Shaw went on. “It 
like harmonica. Our speech flat comparison. 
Cockney girl would ever fall love with you me: our 
speech would too dull interest her! Most today 
suppress consonants. When was boy, people said 
modeRn; then they began say mode’n; and then they 
came say and now have use some other 
word altogether, order understood.” 

think Americans drop our consonants,” volun- 
teered, “or change them, even more than you.” 

Shaw agreed. “Some Americans learn disguise 
their speech, but there one way can always detect 
them. ask them count! When they come 20, 30, 40, 
they say twenny, thirdy, fordy! The ‘t’ lost their speech.” 

Here Shaw smiled, recalled story” the sub- 
ject American speech, and promptly launched him- 
self into it. 

was once afternoon party which Mrs. Hurst 
from America was present. Among the guests was Lord 
Berners, who presently came and sat down near Mrs. 
Hurst and me. After had gone, she said me: 
was the name that gentleman?’ ‘Lord Berners,’ replied. 
‘What did you say?’ asked Mrs. Hurst. ‘Lord Berners,’ 
repeated, quite distinctly. But could see that she did not 
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understand me. Some time later, she turned and 
said: know stupid me, but would you mind tell- 
ing once again what the name that lord is?’ ‘Lord 
Berners,’ said once more. Still she did not comprehend. 
‘Would you mind writing for me?’ she asked. did so. 
once her face lit up. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, Boy- 

“You know,” Shaw went on, “you can tell from per- 
son’s face whether understands not. was once di- 
recting play mine called Major Barbara. the com- 
pany there was actor who, could see, did not under- 
stand his lines. Without his saying anything me, knew 
it. could tell from his face. After this actor had been 
tour America, came back England and then ad- 
mitted that had, while away, learned for the first 
time what those words meant. ‘Impossible!’ said him, 
and never let him know that had found him out long 
before!” 

“It doubt harder,” said “for American actor 
follow your lines than for English actor.” 

“It hard,” Shaw rejoined, find real American 
actor today. getting the cast together for latest play, 
called The Apple Cart, sent over New York for 
American the Abraham Lincoln build, and 
find one anywhere! You Americans race are reverting 
the Red Indian type.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked. This was, quite 
obviously, just the question that Shaw wanted ask; 
was just what paused and waited for. 

“Well,” said he, “you watch them any day London. 
There are thousands Americans over here this summer, 
and they are always walking the same way: Indian style! 
male guide out front, and the squaws strung out, sin- 
gle file, behind him!” 

And with these words, enjoying his own joke the full, 
Shaw turned away talk another guest, and took this 
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signal withdraw. Like Boswell, hurried off 
make written notes conversation with the Great 
Man. 

That was memorable day—July 1929! Even though 
knew the time that Shaw was quite capable talking 
lot nonsense, and even though now see that was 
partly humbug, even his most impressive moments, even 
so, Shaw his tweed knickers, with his twinkling eyes, his 
snowy white beard, his strong, hearty voice and ready 
speech, was man one does not quickly easily forget. 


GRAY’S ELEGY AND “PREXIE” ROBERTS 


very interesting and scholarly essay Gray’s Ele- 

the last issue the Colby Library Quarterly im- 
pressed deeply and recalled mind the way “Prex- 
Roberts used the poem own student days. 
made memorize much the Elegy Freshman Public 
Speaking and had recite many the stanzas, with their 
lines which stay with this day. 

The essay last February also brought mind sum- 
mer day 1949 when stood the venerable New Jersey 
churchyard which surrounds the old church which sol- 
diers wounded the famous battle Monmouth were 
treated for their wounds. companion was elderly 
gentleman for many years editor-in-chief nationally- 
known publishing company. remarked that the church- 
yard where were standing reminded the one that 
inspired Gray write his famous Elegy. friend then 
quoted the first two stanzas and said that could 
from there. surprised him doing just that. then told 
him about the course had taken under President Roberts 
during undergraduate days Colby. 

Roberts had extraordinary ability “to point moral,” 
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and still remember his interpretation the poem—es- 
pecially the lines about heart once pregnant with 
the English churchyard, were being given opportuni- 
develop our abilities and should make the most 
it. The ample pages knowledge were open us. Per- 
haps from among the students Colby College would 
arise men and women who would serve mankind. That 
was the hope Roberts. 


[Postscript the Editor: Mr. Merrill not the only one 
respond our celebration the bicentenary Gray’s 
poem. Dr. Charles Spencer (Colby, wrote: have 
had great pleasure reading the Gray memorial number 
have this evidence his acuteness perception.” 

From the Library Congress came request for further 
information about our copy the edition printed 
Kennebunk 1814; and, far have been able 
learn, this copy remains the only one this edition 
record and the only one known extant. 

From Mr. Philo Calhoun, Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, received information gleaned him from vari- 
ous sources but chiefly from the library the American 
Antiquarian Society Worcester. This information makes 
clear that, prior the Kennebunk printing the Elegy, 
there were not only the four American imprints listed 
(marked asterisks the list below) but eleven others, 
that the Elegy had been printed least fifteen times be- 
fore appeared Maine. Mr. Calhoun’s list follows: 


Boston, 1772* Litchfield, Conn., 1799* 
Boston, also 1772 10. Wilmington, Del., 1803* 
Philadelphia, 1773 11. Boston, 1807 

Philadelphia, 1786 12. Newburyport, 1807 

Boston, 1789 13. Boston, 1808* 

Philadelphia, 1791 14. Concord, H., 1809 

Boston, 1796 15. Pittsburgh, 1813. 

Norwich, 1796 
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From Mr. Louis Bailey, the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library Jamaica, New York, received welcome 
copy the Elegy published London 1861 Samp- 
son Low, Son Co. The book contains numerous en- 
graved illustrations—not the same ones, however, those 
discussed our bicentennial issue. 

From the Colby Library Associates the Library received 
copy the Elegy printed for members the Limited 
Editions Club 1938. This truly beautiful book. 
was designed Robert Maynard, and was printed 
the Raven Press London. This edition has introduc- 
tion Sir Hugh Walpole, but its most distinctive and dis- 
tinguished feature was contributed Agnes Miller Park- 
er. She the artist responsible for the wood-engravings 
this volume—illustrations which were “sketched the 
same country church-yard.” The Colby copy this book 
No. 804 edition 1500 copies; the book signed 
“A. Miller Parker.” 

Another Library Associate sent this quotation from 
Palgrave (the Golden Treasury man): wealth 
condensed thought and imagery, fused into one equable 
stream golden song intense fire genius, know 
poem superior this quite 


MEMORIAM HERMAN RADIN 


WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne University 


Herman Radin, M.D., for several years mem- 

ber the Colby Library Associates, died New 
York City January 16, 1951, his seventieth year. Born 
1880 Méwe, West Prussia, came this country 
the age five. received his A.B. from the College 
the City New York, his M.D. from the College Physi- 
cians and Surgeons (Columbia), and spent his life New 
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York the practice medicine. His brother was the late 
Professor Max Radin, world authority classical law. 

Dr. Radin had finer love literature than many pro- 
fessional scholars; scholar, deeply loved poetry for 
its own sake. His favorite author, first, foremost and above 
all others, was Shakespeare; then Shelley, Keats, Burton, 
Sir Thomas Malory and, among others, Housman, Yeats, 
and Thomas Hardy. His love for music equalled his love 
for books. And collected first editions and autograph 
letters because his feeling for the men who wrote them. 

These lines from his great champion, Sir William Osler, 
“An Alabama doctor whose name miss- 
ing from the scroll fame—apply well Dr. Radin: 
have striven, have made effort, have been true 
certain ideals—this alone worth the struggle.” 


RECENT ACCESSION 


ROM Frederick Pottle, president the Colby 

Library Associates, the Library has received copy 
his best-selling 1950 edition Boswell’s London Journal 
1762-1763. Professor Pottle remarks, his excellent and 
authoritative introduction the book, that Boswell’s 
Journal lifelike and dramatic because Boswell was 
great imaginative artist—the peer imagination 
Scott and Dickens. purely literary standards Bos- 
well’s journal deserves rank very high.” Professor Pottle 
points out that this confessional record “stands between 
the poles Pepys and Rousseau. does not have the 
cool, assured, masculine tact Pepys, nor does have 
the piercing eloquence and continuous forensic warmth 
Pepys, but gives self-analysis like Rousseau: 
sis which has superior degree detachment.” 
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ORGANIZATION Was founded April, Its object increase 
resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

five dollars more (undergraduates pay fifty cents, and graduates 
the college pay one annually during the five years out 
college), equivalent gift books (or other needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
go. Members are invited renew their memberships without 
reminder any date after July 

Members will receive copies the and 
notification the meetings the society. Officers are: 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University, 
Vice-President, Everett 

Student Miss Jean Griffin, 

Secretary, James Humphry, Librarian, 

Treasurer, Beede. 


Committee Book Purchases: John Clark (term expires 1951), 
Alfred Chapman (term expires 1952), (ex the Vice- 
President and the 


Editor the and chairman the Com- 
mittee (which Vice-President and the 
hibitions and Programs: Carl Weber. 
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This issue the has been set 
and printed The Anthoensen Press Maine. 


